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HERE AND THERE IN COLLECTORSHIP 



IF there could be anything meaner about our protective tariff, 
which protects nothing, it must be the duty which is levied 
on postage stamps for collections, and I am glad to note that the 
s National Philatelical Society is circulating a petition for signatures, 
/asking Congress to pass a bill plasing both used and unused 
-S stamps on the free list. As the matter stands at present the cus- 
Nx>ms authorities impose a duty of 25 per cent on the invoiced 
value of cancelled stamps imported from foreign countries. " These 
are printed matter," say the officials, " and as such are subject to 
duty, like any other printed matter. They are curios, also, and 
should fare like other bric-a-brac." The stamp dealers and col- 
lectors argue, and very justly : " It was not the intention of Con- 
fress to put duty on postage stamps as printed matter, and the 
reasury Department has so decided several times. Plenty of 
printed matter is admitted free. Bonds of foreign countries, bank 
notes, etc., are printed matter, but are not taxed in this way. 
Postage stamps are Government bonds, too. They are promises 
to do something, /. e., carry a letter, for value received. In many 
countries they pass as currency. Great Britain takes them as cash 
on deposit in her postal savings banks. It is a penal offence to 
counterfeit them. There is no American manufacturer of these 
wares to be protected from foreign labor, unless he be a fraudulent 
maker of Dogus stamps." Is the duty which our philatelists are 
swindled by intended, then, to give Governmental protection to 

stamp forgers and cheats ? 

* * * 

The exaction of the duty has not even the saving grace of being 
of any use. It is practically impossible to collect duty on more 
than a very small percentage of the postage stamps coming into 
this country through the mails. When a letter comes from abroad 
to a dealer in stamps who is known to the authorities, the letter is 
- stopped and duty collected on its contents, if they are stamps ; 
but if a foreign dealer sends his stamps direct to a private collector 
in this country, not known to be such by the authorities, the 
stamps are not held. This kind of thing aids the foreign dealer 
and hurts the American only, by driving the customers of the 
latter to the former. So the tariff, instead of protecting a native 
interest, encourages that of an alien body of tradesmen. 



The petty meanness to which the duty gives license is almost 
incredible. Not long ago a letter came from a foreign country to 
a dealer in this city, and on the outside of it were a number of 
stamps of that country. There were more stamps than were ac- 
tually called for by the postal rates, and the customs authorities 
collected duty on the extra stamps. An easy way out of that dif- 
ficulty would have been to load the letter up so as to make it 
heavy enough. It might burden the mails unnecessarily, but that 
was not the stamp dealer's fault. Another letter arrived dotted 
over with foreign stamps, and the authorities held it also for duty. 
When it was pointed out that all those stamps, though of small 
denomination, were required by the weight of the letter, it was 
released. Much inconvenience has been caused by the detention 
of business letters supposed to contain postage stamps, though it 
turned out in the end that they did not. Very often foreign stamps 
are used in the payment of bills, like subscriptions to or advertise- 
ments in The Collector. Suppose an Englishman has a ^5 
stamp in his. drawer and owes $25 in America. If he sends the 



stamp the receiver must, pay $1.25 duty on it ; if he sends a £$ 
bank-note, no duty is collected. Yet stamp and bank-note are 
identical in- their representation of so much money. 

• * » * 

The whole thing is a gross wrong on the part of the Government. 
The tax does not do the Government any good, because the duty 
is not paid, except in rare cases. The trade of stamp dealers is 
merely hampered, and stamp collectors are annoyed arid over- 
charged. For instance, as regards the stamp dealers, much of . 
their business is done by sending stamps on approval to collectors 
in other countries. It is now impossible to have the unsold goods 
returned without the payment of one quarter of their value, too 
high a price for the privilege of showing one's goods to a foreign 
customer. There is a system of exchange established between the 
many hundreds of thousands of stamp collectors all the world oyer. 
Now that these stamps are subject to duty much of the advantage 
of this exchange has been lost and many resignations of members 
have resulted. Old coins are on the free list — why not stamps, 
which also have a historical and educational interest ? They are 
so light, and are sent in such small quantities that freight or ex- 
press rates are more prohibitive than the duty. Besides, I question 
if international law would sanction the classification of Government 
pledges as mere merchandise. Let the National Philatelical So- 
ciety go ahead and it must win its point. 

» * * 

One of the agreeable features of the recent Water Color Exhi- 
bition at the National Academy of Design was the favorable re- 
ception extended to the pictures exhibited by Miss Clara T. 
McChesney. This lady, who came to us from Oakland, Cal., 
where her father is a leading figure in educational circles, attracted 
attention almost at once by the unusually fine sentiment and color 
displayed in her works. In a few years she has advanced proba- 
bly more rapidly and securely in the direction of her art than any 
woman now at work in the same field here. From the first she 
has been a student of nature, and even in. her earlier and less 
characteristic productions she evinced the possession not only of 
the true artist's eye but of a spirit destined to refine and perfect 
the operations of the observant and executive faculties. Since 
her sojourn for a few months last year in Holland, her powers 
have ripened in an extraordinary degree, and it can scarcely be 
questioned that she stands to-day at the bead of the water-color 
painters of her sex in the United States. 

* * * „ 

While she paints in oil with equal felicity and force, it must1>e 
by her works in water color and pastel that Miss McChesney be 
judged, since it is in these media, as being most congenial to her, 
that she chooses to present herself to the public. Certainly she 
could make no wiser choice, either for her own sake or for ours. 
Nothing could be more admirable in its way, for instance, than a 
recently completed water color, of considerable size, representing 
an old cobbler working at his bench. The old man sits, bent to 
his task, in a humble corner under the light of a window. His 
figure is full of character and its action full of life. The drawing 
is accurate and strong, without any academic burden of detail, and 
the color is harmoniously ripe and luminous. In breadth, sim- 
plicity of treatment and force Of effect, the picture indicates the 
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impression made upon the painter by the works of the great 
modern Hollanders, but it is thoroughly original in type and in- 
dividual in its manner of execution. It has, I believe, gone to 
Chicago for exhibition. In distinct contrast to this work is 
another upon which Miss McChesney has been employed — a real- 
ization of the touching old episode of Darby and Joan. Here her 
types are of the higher order — an old lady seated at the chimney 
place of a country house, while her spouse, still as faithful a lover 
as when he placed the ring upon her finger now so withered as to 
scarcely retain it, rises to toast her with the gallantry which four 
score years have not subdued in him. Mr. Sadlier has given us a 
much more important rendition of the subject as far as composi- 
tion, size and medium go, but I do not think he came any closer 
to the sentiment of it than has this American woman, working in 
her studio in New York. 

* * * 

Of Miss McChesney's pastels it is scarcely possible to speak 
without a certain degree of enthusiasm. They have the pro- 
fundity and power of works in oil, and in sentiment and subject 
recall, without any suggestion of imitativeness, the best works of 
Millet in the chalks. The same acute sensibility to color and 
tonality which evidences itself in her water colors is shown in 
them. A singular force of character reveals itself in them, and to 
the observer unacquainted with their authorship would make 
them appeal as the work of a man's hand. There is no technical 
reason, of course, why women should not paint as powerfully as 
men; but it is a fact that the nature and the sympathies of a 
woman incline her to gentler and more sentimental themes, and 
to a tenderer and more gentle rendition of them. With this fact 
in mind, one must increase one's estimation of the masculine fibre 
which binds together the art of this auburn haired young woman, 
who has brought to New York a glow of the sunset beyond the 
lonely Farallones, as well as a natural gift which burns with a fire 
of its own. 

* * * 

No art lover whom these lines may reach need hesitate to ex- 
tend to this remarkably endowed and in every way deserving 
young artist, the attention and encouragement her sincere and 
seripus art commend themselves for. To such a woman the op- 
portunities of achieving her future should be extended with no 
niggardly hand. 

* * * 

The partition sale of the American Art Association will un- 
doubtedly be the greatest event in the records of American art 
auctions. The variety of objects which will be distributed by 
this sale has certainly never been paralleled on this continent. As 
to quality it can only be said, that the collection is one of master- 
pieces, very finely embroidered with valuable if less conspicuous 
works. During the many years in which it has been in existence 
the Association has accumulated an unusual number of gems. 
The insinuation which has been made among some rival trades- 
men in art objects, that it is necessary for the Association to add 
to its own possessions in order to make a sale . of this character is 
purely preposterous. It is within my personal knowledge that 
the accumulations of the Society, which are to be offered for 
sale, are almost incredible in their number and in the many-sided 
aspects of art which they reveal. 

* * * 

But the exhibition of this marvelous collection may best be 
left to speak for itself. This exhibition will begin at the end of 
this month at the American Art Galleries in Madison Square. 
The sale of pictures, which include matchless masterpieces upon 
this continent of many great painters, will be made on April 7 and 
8, in Chickering Hall. The distribution of the bric-a-brac and 
other objects will be made at the American Art Galleries during 
the two weeks from April n to April 23. Some conception of the 
magnitude of this sale may be obtained from the comparison of 
these dates. In connection with the sale of objects of art at the 
Madison Square Galleries, there will be a supplementary sale of 
pictures which it is impossible to include in the number of the 
opening of the sale. Catalogues have been compiled with great 
care by various experts, with illustrations of the most important 
painting and art objects. Not the least interesting feature of the 
sale will be the collection of beautiful eighteenth century watches, 
snuff boxes and other trinkets, gathered at one time and another 
by the Association in the progress of its business abroad. Among 
the Japanese porcelains and bronzes are pieces of a rarity and 
value such as have never yet been publicly exposed for sale here. 
The collection of Barye bronzes, including proofs and several 
model pieces, is superb, and the water colors and oils by the same 
artist constitute a collection by itself. 



Dr. Charles E. West, of Brooklyn, has in his latest lecture made 
a valuable contribution to that practical literature of numismatics 
which is best calculated to encourage public interest in the sub- 
ject. He entitles his lecture "The First Seven Centuries of 
Coinage," the seven centuries dating back, seriatim, from the 
Christian era. In a general way it may be stated that the divisions 
or heads of his discourse are of the periods: 1. Circe B. C. 700- 
480, period of archaic art ending with the Persian wars. 2. Circe 
B. C. 480-400, period of transitional and early fine art to the end 
of the Athenian supremacy. 3. Circe B. C. 400-336, period of the 
finest art, age of Spartan and Theban supremacy. 4. Circe B. C. 
336-280, period of later fine art, age of Alexander the Diadotis. 
5. Circe B. C. 280-190, period of the decline of art, age of the 
Epigoni, etc. 6. Circe B. 190-100, period of continued decline of 
art, age of the Attalids. 7. Circe A. C. 100-1, period of late de- 
cline of art, age of Mithridates the Great and of the Roman 
dominion. The lecture is amply illustrated with original ancient 
coins, electrotypes and photographs. 

* * * 

An important announcement made by Bangs & Co., 739 and 
741 Broadway, this city, is that of the sale of the library of the 
late Joseph P. Bradley, justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The library consists of over 7,000 volumes in the 
various departments of literature, including many scarce works. 
The catalogue is now in preparation and the sale will take place 
in April. 

* * * 

Among recent publications by Mr. C. Klackner are some un- 
usually attractive plates, for wall or portfolio. There may be 
mentioned among them the photogravures "Noblesse Oblige," 
by J. Haynes-Williams ; "Accepted," after the same artist; 
" Easter Morning," a lovely churdh interior with a boy choir sing- 
ing, after Miss Jennie Brownscombe ; and a plate of great historic 
and personal interest, after D. H. Anderson, " Three Generals," 
the Generals being Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. Among his 
latest etchings Mr. Klackner shows a delightful plate, by E. Abot, 
after an original picture by Leon Moran, called " Service Included," 
and a pair by L. Ruet, after L. Girardet, "Guitar" and "Man- 
doline/' 

* * ♦ 

The sale of Mr. William Schaus's pictures last week fell short 
of realizing the amount the collection might reasonably have been 
expected to yield. One reason for this may be found in the 
dimensions of a number of the pictures, which being too-large for 
the generally restricted space of private collections were, neces- 
sarily, relegated to the comparatively limited competition of pub- 
lic galleries. Mr. James W. Ellsworth, of Chicago, captured a rare 
bargain in the big Vollon at $3,500, and the Corcoran Gallery of 
Washington got another in Morot's bull-fight picture. Beau- 
mont's delightful " Holding the Skein," for which Mr. L. A. Lan- 
thier gave $150, would have brought double that price at the 

Hotel Drouot. 

* * * 

An unusually noteworthy sale in Paris will be that of the gal- 
lery of Alexandre Dumas, which is to occur in May. M. Dumas 
has become more and more weary of the monotonous ways of the 
wicked world, and has decided at last to retire from its sinful 
scenes to the rural innocence and repose of Marly le Roi, where 
he has an estate. So he is going to sell his town house, in the 
Avenue de Villars, and the paintings it contains. M. Dumas is 
the possessor of a very fine collection by the modern French 
masters. He has been picking them up for many years, often 
getting them at first choice from the artists themselves. He is 
a connaisseur, in spite of the fact that somebody once sold him a 
Trouillebert for a Corot. The crown jewels of his collections are his 
Meissoniers, of which he owns about a dozen, including the 
famous portrait of himself. Corot, Diaz, Rousseau, Millet, 
Troyon, Dupre, Delacroix, Fromentin, are but a few other great 
names which will figure in his catalogue. As he is known to have 
always been a close buyer, with a keen spirit for bargaining, M. 
Dumas' gallery will, no doubt, yield him a handsome profit on its 

first cost. 

* * * 

The library of the late Dr. John Gilmary Shea, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., containing more than eight thousand volumes, has been 
presented to the Georgetown College, District of Columbia. The 
books are now being catalogued. The work of cataloguing the 
library is being done by his daughter. Prior to Dr. Shea's death 
he donated to the Mount St. Vincent Academy, New York, a large 
collection of old. coins. 
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It is one of the older private collections of New York which 
Messrs. Ortgies & Co. will sell at Chickering Hall on the 22d inst. 
for Mr. Robert L. Cutting. Comparatively little has probably 
been added to it during the past decade. Catalogues may be had 

from the auctioneers. 

* # * • 

Can any reader of this paper inform me as to the present where- 
abouts of the picture of the " Pulling Down of the Statue of 
George III " at the Bowling Green in 1776, painted by Johannes 
A. Oertel ? There was an engraving made from it by McRae, in 
1859, 1 believe, which which was once widely known. 

* * * 

The Chicago Graphic says : " By the munificent bequest from the 
Kelley estate $500,000 will be available for an art gallery in Cleve- 
land. With the great gallery upon the lake fronUn Chicago, with 
such art palaces as the Layton Gallery in Milwaukee, that in De- 
troit, and now this in Cleveland, the older portions of the west are 
likely soon to surpass other parts of the country in the prominence 
given to art collections." I see, by the bye, that Mr. Layton has 
added to the Layton Art Gallery examples of J[ules Dupre, Mauve, 
Cazin, Munthe, Kaufmann and Charles Louis Muller, and that 
"La Tricoteuse," by Adolphe Picot, has been presented to the 

Gallery by A. A. L. Smith. 

* * * 

A curious case of bibliokleptism is reported by The Journal, of 
Providence, R. I. The offender is a woman named Ellis, at West 
Attleboro, and her victim the Pawtucket Free Public Library. 
The thief stole over 500 books, all of a high class of literature, and 
was accumulating a large private library when she was detected. 
She is a woman of means and culture, and seems to have stolen 
simply because she could not help doing so. 

* * * 

Some collector may be interested to learn that there is now in 
the market for sale a collection of 100 Scrap Books, average size 
11 x-14 inches, 150 pages, each containing from 200 to 400 columns 
of clippings taken from newspapers and magazines, on various 
subjects, each book devoted to one subject alone, as Cyclones, 
Earthquakes, Floods, Superstition, Witchcraft, Gypsies, Snake 
Lore, Prisons and Prisoners, Modes of Torture for Mankind, His- 
toric Crimes, Great Murder Cases, Queer Crimes, Famous Authors, 
Drink and Drinkers, Gambling, Female Fiends and Frauds, 
Dancing, Anarchy, Hitting the Pipe, The Social Evil, Women of 
the World, The Catholic Church, Anti-Catholic Literature, Anti- 
Christian Literature, Study of Death, Study of Suicides, Love and 
Courtship, Ballet Dancers, Blackmailers, etc., etc. ; all properly il- 
lustrated with portraits and 'engravings of actual persons and 
events as they occurred. These Scrap Books were prepared by an 
experienced newspaper man, with the largest possible facilities in 
the way of exchanges to cull from, and are each and all unique. 

* * * 

There are just now two important movements on foot toward 
establishing in Baltimore a Museum of Fine Arts and also an Art 
Club, consisting of active and honorary members, with a life class 
for young artists who have approved talent. For the museum the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars has been already pledged. 
The Art Club will be located near Mount Vernon Place. 



Mr. Aldrich, of Des Moines, Iowa, has been placed in possession 
of a collection of autograph letters sent him by Brigadier-General 
Kelton, Adjutant-General of the Army. They consist mainly of 
reports by officers of the " old army" as to their whereabouts, many 
of them antedating the civil war. They are by: Brevet Lieuten- 
ant-General Winfield Scott, New York, October 5, 1865 ; Major- 
General Wm. F. Smith (Baldy), U. S. V., New York, March 24, 1863 ; 
Major-General A. J. Smith, U. S. V., Alexandria, La., January 1, 1 866 ; 
Brigadier-General Robert Anderson, New York, January 31, 1864 ; 
Brigadier-General Morgan L. Smith, U. S. V., Memphis, Tenn., Oc- 
tober 31, 1864; Brigadier-General M.S. Smith, U. S. V, Vicksburg, 
Miss., January 1, 1865 ; Brigadier-General T. C. H. Smith, U.S. v., 
St. Louis, April 1, 1865; Brevet-Colonel C.T. Smith, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 10th Infantry, St. Louis, September 4, 1861 ; Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C. A. May, commanding 2d Dragoons, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., August 21, 1847; Brevet-Major I. C. Pemberton, 
Captain, 4th Infantry, Fort Ridgely, Minn., July 20, 1839 ; Brevet- 
Major Earl Van Dorn, Captain, 2d Cavalry, Fort Mason, Texas, 
September 29, 1859; Joseph Hooker (" Fighting Joe "), A. A. G., 
Sonoma, Cal., January 31, 1853; L. K. F. Mansfield, Assistant In- 
spector-General, El Paso, Texas, October 31, 1853; Captain Win- 
field S. Hancock, A.Q. M., St. Louis, January 31, 1859; Irvin Mc- 



Dowell, A. A. G., Washington, January 11, 1861 ; First Lieutenant 
J. E. B. Stuart, 1st Cavalry, Chapel Hill, N. C, May 31, 1859 : F » rst 
Lieutenant John B. Hood, 2d Cavalry, Camp Wood, Texas, March 
6, 1861. This was doubtless almost Hood's last communication 
to the Department, for soon he and Stuart were arrayed against 
the Government. 

* * * 

" My Lady's Dressing Room," a Manual of the Toilet, adapted 
from the French of the Baronne Staffe, with introduction and 
notes by Harriet Hubbard Ayer, is one of the latest issues of the 
Cassell Publishing Company. It is one of those elegantly prac- 
tical works which only a Frenchwoman of culture could write and 
an American woman of taste could convert. into another language 
without losing much of its original grace and charm. Mrs. Ayer 
is a competent authority upon the art of beauty besides, and her 
editorship of and annotations upon the work of the Baroness add 
greatly to its value, and render it a handbook which no woman 
can read without interest and profit. With " My Lady's Dressing 
Room " to counsel her, the ugliest of ducklings will have no excuse 
for remaining ugly, while she to whom the gift of beauty has been 
already extended may become doubly radiant. The book forms a 
dainty volume, with a portrait of Mrs. Ayer, and a binding of a 
pretty eighteenth century pattern quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the text. 

* * * 

There is now pending before Congress a bill providing for the 
purchase of the library of Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, as an an- 
nex to the Smithsonian Institution and the Government Library 
at Washington, but California is also endeavoring to raise the 
necessary funds to keep the wonderful collection in San Francisco. 
Efforts to purchase portions of the library have' been made by 
foreign countries and book collectors, but Mr. Bancroft has stead- 
fastly refused all overtures of that nature. He insists that the 
library shall be kept intact, and not one of its thousands of valu- 
able writings be taken from the shelves. The library as it stands 
to-day can never have a competitor, and if blotted out of exist- 
ence can never be reproduced. If California allows it to slip 
through her fingers she should be eternally ashamed of herself. 
Senator Stanford must be napping. 

> # # # 

The Bancroft Library in San Francisco contains over fifty 
thousand books and manuscripts relating to the Pacific States and 
Territories and adjacent countries. The historian has' devoted a 
lifetime to the collection of the material in the library, and every- 
thing that money, persistence, well-directed effort and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject could secure may now be found on the 
loaded shelves of the institution Mr. Bancroft established. In- 
valuable as the collection of manuscripts is, Mr. Bancroft's per- 
sonal historical writings have added immensely to the wealth of 
treasures. His notes, references and indexes have made possible 
the handling of the whole mass, or any portion of it, by students 
and investigators, for the innumerable purposes which will arise in 
the future. The entire library has been indexed as a single volume 
would be. Mr. Bancroft claims for it that it is the largest collec- 
tion of material ever brought together for a single historical study'; 
it is the largest collection of data relating to the early history of 
any state or nation in the world, and it is the largest collection in 
existence, not only of data pertaining to the whole area, but to any 
of its parts. The field covered is equivalent to one-twelfth of the 
earth's surface, and the last of the temperate zone states to be oc- 
cupied by civilization has had and is having a most marvelous de- 
velopment, some of the grandest problems affecting the human 
race being here worked out in a tenth of the time hitherto occu- 
pied by such achievements. Apart from its value as literary data, 
its practical usefulness has already been manifested in determining 
questions of fact involving large public and private interests. Secre- 
tary Blaine was inestimably aided by it in preparing his arguments 
on the Behring Sea dispute. He procured from the Bancroft col- 
lection the material which could not be obtained anywhere else. 
Mr. Bancroft's data relating to Alaska cannot be duplicated any- 
where, and Lord Salisbury would give anything to have them at 
his disposal. 

* * * 

The historian is not a poor man now, but he has expended a 
fortune on his life work, and his chief ambition now is to see it 
preserved by hands in which he can have implicit confidence. Its 
protection in its entirety is his dearest hope. Mr. Bancroft is now 
in the capital of Mexico engaged in a special history of that coun- 
try. He went there at the invitation of President Diaz, who 
thought a more complete and detailed history of the Republic 
should be written than any now in existence. Mr. Bancroft's 
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previous works embodying histories of the Mexican States sug- 
gested him as the most competent person to write the work now 
in hand. Mr. Bancroft is the most thoroughly equipped author 
in existence upon the western half of North America. His col- 
lection of data relating to the Pacific States of this country, 
Mexico and Central America is the most unique and one of the 
most valuable in existence. Its removal from the section of the 
country to which it legitimately belongs would be a shame upon 
the State and the people who permitted it. Even if California 
is not up to such a library yet, her children will be. 

* * * 

An exhibition opens to-day, at the galleries of Messrs. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., of original drawings of Gainsborough, Turner, 
Blake, Bartolozzi, David Cox, Wilkie and Seymour Haden. Some 
are from Mr. Keppel's private collection ; others have been loaned 
for the occasion by one or two of our amateurs, chiefly, I believe, 
by Mr. Howard Mansfield. The form and lighting of this beauti- 
ful gallery admirably adapt it for such displays, and the exhibition 
cannot but be of the greatest interest to lovers of art desirous of 
becoming familiar with its spirit as well as with its superficial 
charms. 

* * * . 

Apropos of the Keppel Gallery, one may see there the proofs of 
the etching by Zilcken, after the noble portrait of John Lathrop 
Motley, painted by Bisschop for the Queen of Holland, to which 
I adverted briefly in the last issue of this journal. Just as the 
original portrait was a worthy tribute of the Queen of the Nether- 
lands to the stranger from across seas who elected to give literary 
splendor to the history of her wonderful realm, so is the etching 
a worthy memorial repetition of an event and a personality almost 
unique in the history of the making of history. The arrangement 
of the picture is essentially picturesque. The historian is shown 
in a three-quarter view of his face, his figure turning, in profile, 
towards the left. He wears a velvet coat, with a binding of silk, 
and in his left hand, whose elbow rests upon the arm of his chair, 
he holds an old book, with a finger at the place among its pages 
where he has been studying. His attitude and expression are 
those of a man who intermits his studious labors for a moment 
to think upon what he has been reading — an involuntary move- 
ment which every student or scholar will understand. On a 
table in front of his figure is a confusion of old records, books and 
manuscripts, with a magnifying glass through which the reader 
has been exploring the partially obliterated lines of their ancient 
pages. The etcher's reproduction of his original is of the highest 
technical order. His preservation of color, textures and values is 
of a symmetrical skill and a sympathetic appreciation. The plate 
should have a place in every library in the United States, towards 
whose literary standing before the world its subject contributed 
so much. • 

* » * 

It is interesting to note, of this exemplary work, that the etcher 
Zilcken, though now one of the foremost painter-etchers of 
Europe, was in his youth private secretary to Motley's loyal friend, 
the late Queen of Holland, and that the picture was painted by 
Bisschop while he was employed in that capacity. The date of 
the canvas is 1872, and Motley posed for it at the House in the 
Wood, at The Hague, where he was a guest of the Queen, and 
where the original painting still hangs. I question if many of my 
readers are aware, by the way, that of Zilcken's etchings there are 
two fine collections in New York — those of Mr. Samuel P. Avery 
"and of Mr. Howard Mansfield. Mr. Zilcken has fixed the price of 
his portrait of Motley at $24 for signed artist's proofs on Japan 
paper, and $36 for the same printed on vellum. For further par- 
ticulars readers may address Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., 
this city. 

* * * 

An important coin sale is to take place in Philadelphia on the 
5th and 6th of April. Catalogues have been placed in the hands 
of Prof. Ed. Frossard, and bids will be carefully executed by him 
personally. 

* * * 

It is interesting to read in La Curiositi Universelle of Paris that 
there is in that city a club or association known as The Block- 
heads. It recently celebrated its existence by giving a dinner in 
honor of the poet, Gabriel Vicaire, and the sculptor, 'Gustave 
Deloge, among the celebrants being Jean Dolent, Eugene Carriere 
and Besnard, the painters, the sculptor Rodin, Odilon Redon, the 
lithographer, Charles Morice, the poet, the etcher Bracquemond, 
and Jules Cheret. As may be perceived by these names, the 
Blockheads belong to the advanced school of art and letters, and 
are far from carrying tetes de bois on their shoulders, in spite of 
•their assoiciated title. 



A " Bibliography of Card Games and of the History of Playing 
Cards " has been compiled by Mr. Norton T. Horr, of Cleveland, 
O. Mr. Horr, a collector of books treating of the history of play- 
ing cards and card games, found the pursuit of his hobby difficult 
by reason of the entire lack of a printed bibliography of these sub- 
jects. The result is the preparation of this list, containing over 
1,300 titles of works treating of card games or throwing historical 
light on the use of playing cards. The compiler believes his lists 
of Hoyle's, Seymour's, Cotton's, etc., to be complete, he having 
had the privilege of using the manuscript lists of Mr. John G. 
White, of Cleveland, O., whose collection of treatises on games, 
including chess, is nowhere surpassed, and the lists of many pri- 
vate collectors and publishers of card books. The bibliography is 
especially complete in English and American card books, but it 
also includes many hundred French and German publications, 
besides the leading works in Swedish, Dutch, Norwegian, Danish, 
Italian, Spanish and other languages. It contains, among others, 
785 whist titles, 33 Pole titles, 78 Hoyles, 38 Dicks, 46 Hombre 
books, and 53 Academie des Jeux. The book is privately printed 
in the best manner, on laid paper, red and black title page, wide 
margins, small 4to, 6}(xgj4. The edition consists of 250 copies, 
230 of which are for sale. Each copy is numbered and signed. 
The edition comprises 200 copies in vellum paper or cloth bind- 
ing, $2; or, if so ordered before April 1st, half morocco, $2.50; and 
30 large paper copies, in vellum paper wrappers, $4. The work is 
issued by Mr. Charles Orr, of Cleveland, and may be subscribed 
for in New York through Mr. J. W v Bouton. 

* * * 

That most original and ingeniously artistic publication, The 
Century Guild Hobby Horse, early issues of which are now cherished 
rarities with book collectors, has found a pendant in The Dial, 
which is issued by Mr. C. S. Shannon, at Chelsea, London. All 
sorts of opinions have been expressed about TheDialby the critics. 
One tells us it is " nudity and nonsense," and another assures us 
that it is " full of quaint and interesting things." The latter is the 
truer and juster judgment of it. The fact is that it is a real novelty 
in artistic periodicalism, and it is no wonder that the hide-bound 
and maggot-brained art-criticism of the press fails to embrace it 
with both arms. . This sort of criticism does not embrace anything, 
until somebody shows it that it is safe to do so. At any rate The 
Dial does not require public puffery or ask for it. It is not a pub- 
lication for the mob who' decorate china or buy cheap art maga- 
zines for the pictures in them. Its issue is strictly limited to two 
•hundred numbered copies, at nearly, eleven shillings a copy by post 
for the Holland paper edition, and two guineas a copy for the 
fifteen on vellum, with the initial letters illuminated. The issue 
for 1892, No. 2 of the series, gives as special embellishments, full 
page original wood cuts and lithographs by Reginald Savage, C. 
Ricketts, C. H. Shannon and Lucien Pissaro, who is a son of the 
French painter eminent in the impressionistic guild of to-day. The 
prospectus may be had and subscriptions made through Mr. 
Bouton. 

ie # * 

The publisher of The Dial now announces that there will shortly 
appear from his press a portfolio containing twelve woodcuts by 
Lucien Pissarro, hand proofs on Japanese and old Chinese paper 
beautifully mounted, each portfolio numbered, at six guineas. Of 
these there will be twelve published, eight for sale. Next a port- 
folio of ten original lithographs by C. H. Shannon, early impres- 
sions before rebiting some of the proofs are limited in number to 
these ten copies. Each portfolio numbered, at twelve guineas, ten be- 
ing published and nine for sale. "First Poems and Woodcuts" by T. 
Sturge Moore, octavo cloth, in an edition- limited to two hundred 
copies numbered, will be issued at a guinea. Another publication 
from The Vale, Chelsea, will be " The Song of Songs " illustrated 
by a series of original woodcuts and decorated pages, designed and 
executed by C. Ricketts, of which there will be one hundred and 

fifty copies, numbered. 

* * * 

The great Panorama, composed and executed for the Exposition 
year in Paris by Henri Gervex and Alfred Stevens, has been made 
the subject of a magnificent table folio which deserves a place in 
the library of every cultured household in this country. The sub- 
ject of this panorama, as some may remember, is a sort of pictorial 
summary of the history of France, for a century from 1789. The 
idea was an inspired and happy one. The pictures present, in 
proper sequence, the whole hundred years of France, from the 
dawn of the first Republic to the Republic of the present at its 
zenith. It shows us, in magnificently characteristic pieces of 
portraiture, the puppets of the royal family posing in pompous 
state at the portal of their doomed palace, making a show in 
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mockery of the tempest that is brewing, so close at hand that they 
need but look over their indifferent shoulders, from which the heads 
are not long after to fall, under the figures fatal to their destiny ; 
Mirabeau, Saint Just, Marat, Robespierre, Danton, Couthon, Des- 
moulins ; in short, all of those singular figures of the mountain 
and the valley, who burst the bondage of Bourbonism in France, 
and through the bloody morass of the Reign of Terror advanced 
their nation to the head of the civilized world. Next we come to 
the period in which occurred that most heroic struggle on record, 
that struggle of despairing and abandoned France against all the 
world, the period of the Republic. In this section we see the mag- 
nificent figures of Kellerman, of Hoche, of Kleber, in brief, the 
personalities of the men who beat back the Prussian and Austrian 
from the frontier and made the battle of Valmy a corner-stone of 
the nation. Then we come to the Consular and the Napoleonic 
epoch, enlivened by the figures of the Bonaparte family and their 
connections, with those of Cambaceres, Caulaincourt, Fouche, 
Talleyrand, Augereau, Bernadotte, Berthier, Bessieres, Davoust, 
Desaix, Gouvion St. Cyr, Grouchy, Jourdan, Junot, Lannes, Lefebvre, 
Macdonald, Marmont, Massena, Moreau, Mortier, Murat, Ney, 
Oudinot, Pichegru, Soult, Suchet and others. Next come the 
period of the Restoration, that of the second Revolution, that of 
the second Empire and the two divisions of the present Republic. 
All filled with the portraits of the most famous and illustrious men. 
of France. Nor are the great women of France neglected. The 
resum6 includes a long list of them from Marie Antoniette and 
Mme. Roland to Louise Michel and Sarah Bernhardt, in their most 
characteristic relations with their epoch. 

* * * 

The artistic execution of this painting is, as might be imagined 
merely from the names of the artists, of the first order. The book 
is a masterpice of its kind. The photogravures of the sections of 
the panorama are printed with admirable clearness, and the work 
is furnished with diagrams by which all of its historical characters 
can be recognized, as an educational work alone it must be in- 
valuable to the student of the history of France. 

* * * 

At Mr. Bouton's is also to be seen a very valuable history of the 
Palace of Justice in Paris, copiously illustrated, and rendered ad- 
ditionally valuable by an introduction by Alexander Dumas. A 
work of great value to amateur china decorators is the " Bouquets 
de Fleurs et Veilles Decorations du style Louis XV," reproduced 
in sheets, in colors, from originals by GSppinger. These designs 
form 32 plates of the most characteristic china decoration of the 
, period, each plate being made characteristic of one special designer, 
and bearing the approved mark of its special class of production 
in the original. 

* * * 

Mr. Frank Hegger, who stands at the head of importers of and 
dealers in photographic art in this country, has published in an 
oblong folio volume a series of 250 pictures marking the course of 
a trip around the world. Each plate is accompanied by brief but 
comprehensive descriptive text, which adds to its interest an 
educational value. The work is really a fine- object lesson in 
universal knowledge, and merits all of the wide favor it has re- 
ceived from the press and the public, while its handsome form and 
pictorial interest render it one of the most attractive of recent 
artistic publications. 

* * * 

* I wonder, by the way, if all of our collectors appreciate the ex- 
traordinary resources, the variety and quality of interest which 
are embodied in Mr. Hegger's establishment. The place itself is 
unique, and the business it houses is equally so. Of the master- 
pieces of carbon photography, the superb Maetterhorn and the 
other great Alpine views ; from the noble pictures of the great 
cathedrals and palaces of Europe to the remotest wonders of the 
architecture and scenery of the Orient; of portraits, character 
studies, reproductions of immortal works of art, this spacious 
shop is a magazine gorged to bursting. Two things are especially 
marked about it. It is always abreast with the time, and the 
selections which continually replenish its stock are always made 
with the taste and judgment of a man of travel and a knowledge of 
the best that one sees as a traveler. It is a case of a man fitted by 
every natural inclination and gift to his avocation, and who has 
become conspicuous among us by the natural development and 
vast public utility of his business. The absence of the Hegger 
establishment from New York would leave an aching void to the 
eyes of thousands to whom his show-windows and his portfolios 
are a perpetual, source of intellectual refreshment and esthetical 
delight. I have seen the time when the Broadway sidewalk was 
positively blockaded by the throng attracted by his ever freshly 



renewed and ever novel and interesting displays, and I have seen 
brokers and business men, hot with the fever of midday business, 
break suddenly away from their drive for gain to " run in and see 
what Hegger has new," and jostle grave divines and ponderous 
college professors in their investigations of the huge sample 
books. 

* * * 

Mr. Lockwood de Forest, who is making an exhibition of pic- 
tures painted by himself in the Orient and at home at the Avery 
Galleries, is an artist to whom we owe no little of our advancement 
in the richness and variety of the decorative side of our domestic 
and public architecture. When the revival, or rather the birth, of 
the modern taste in rich and original decoration commenced with 
us, Mr. de Forest contributed to it his knowledge and experience 
of the arts of India, and his Indian wood carvings, brought by him- 
self from the scene of their origin, have become special features of 
some of our fine houses. In metal work, pottery, and other dec- 
orative objects and fabrics of the same origin, he discovered much 
that has proved of value to us. His residence in this city, designed 
and erected by himself, and embellished out of the wealth of the 
collections assembled during his travels, is one of the most dis- 
tinctive buildings on the continent. As a painter Mr. de Forest 
displays the hand of a good draughtsman, a close observer, and a 
man in thorough sympathy with his subjects. He is at his best in 
his Oriental scenes, which bring the desert and the jungle, the 
narrow and shadowy streets of the town and the vast facades of 
crumbling temples and decaying palaces very near to us, indeed. 

* * * 

There were some interesting prices at a recent sale of objects 
of art and curiosty at the Hotel Drouot. A watch in gold and 
enamel, garnished with fine pearls and rose diamonds, of the 
period of Louis XVI. fetched 176 francs ; a pair of gold earrings, 
set with pearls and roses, of the same period, 355 fr. ; an incense 
burner, in antique Chinese cloisonne, 378 fr. ; a whip handle, in 
silver, of Dutch make of the last century, 205 fr., and so on. A 
musket of the Sixteenth century commanded 205 fr., and a sword', 
period of Louis XVI., 120 fr. Among old furniture and decora- 
tions similar moderation of prices prevailed. The figures are in- 
teresting by contrast with those which such things command at 
retail in the shops. 

* * * 

Mr. George F. Kunz has been appointed honorary agent in 
America for the South African Exposition, which will be held 
at Kimberley, Cape Colony, this year, The exhibition will open on 
September 1, and continue three months. Applications for space 
for exhibits will be received for one month. From the pros- 
pectus of the exposition sent to Mr. Kunz, it appears that prepara- 
tion has been made for a considerable display from America. The 
exposition will be divided into four sections, to be devoted to the 
British, Continental, American and Canadian, and South African 
exhibits. Especial attention is to be given to the exhibits from 
the new and little-known portions of South Africa. The mining 
and agricultural features will be especially interesting. In the 
process of illustrating gold mining 100,000 ounces of gold are to be 
exhibited. Efforts are to be made to secure a fine display of elec- 
trical apparatus, and also for one of agricultural implements. The 
exposition is to be held in the Botanical Gardens. The main 
building covers an area of 50,000 square feet. As the representa- 
tive of the exposition in this country, Mr. Kunz may be addressed 
in care of Tiffany & Co. His Post Office box is 466. 

* * * 

Once in a while the treasure seeker still lands on his feet as it 
might be. A couple of weeks ago a bag containing guineas, half 
guineas, and foreign coins was found in the family vault at Slanes 
cemetery, Ireland, by a gentleman named Rogan. It is not re- 
ported whether the hoard was secreted by a miserly.ancestor or 
not. The coins are heavy enough and rare enough to bring in 

market the sum of $50,000. 

* * * 

The Philadelphia Times states that "The Medallic History of 
the Netherlands," Mr. Clarence H. Clark's generous gift to the 
University Library of that city, has been catalogued and arranged. 
There are in all twenty-six folios, superbly bound in morocco, 
bearing the impress of the arms of William, Prince of Orange, to 
whom they once belonged. The folios are arranged in five sets, 
the principal set comprising the nine volumes of Gerard Van 
Loon's history of Dutch coinage and medals during the period 
from Charles V. and Philip his son up to the treaty of Utrecht. 
Ten supplementary volumes are devoted to minute descriptions of 
these coins and medals. The next set is Van Loon's ancient 
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Dutch history of the nobility from the conquest of Batavia by the 
Dutch up to the reign of Florents I. These are filled with maps 
of ancient Holland, Gaul, Brittany and other .adjacent Roman pos- 
sessions. Next is Franz Van Mieri's history in three volumes of 
Dutch monarchs from Albert, Duke of Holland, to Charles V. 
• These are profusely illustrated with medals of the time. Last but 
not least, are three volumes by Sigeberto Havenkampe of general 
history of Asia, Africa and Europe from the time of Macedonia's 
greatness to Charles the Great's reign. These last were published 
in Amsterdam about 1730 and are wonderful specimens of the 
skill of the bookmaker of that period, richly illustrated and bound, 
with margins ranging from four to six inches in width. 

* * * 

^.The art gallery of the Maryland Historical Society has been re- 
opened to the public. The rooms will be open every week day 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. The books in the library have been re- 
arranged and the potraits in the room reserved for them have 
been re-hung and grouped. Beside the many large copies of 
ancient paintings, which are the property of the Society, there are 
on exhibition the collections of Miss Kalbfus, the custodian of the 
gallery ; Mrs. Carroll MacTavish and Mr. Meredith. Among the 
potraits in Mrs. MacTavish 's collection are those of Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, the Duke of Wellington and the Marchioness 

of Wellesley. 

* * * 

I can record with genuine pleasure that the long pending nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the famous collection of Japanese pot- 
tery made by Prof. Edward S. Morse, of Salem, have been con- 
cluded by his acceptance of the sum of $76,000 for the collection. 
This is below the figure at which the professor had offered it to 
the citizens of Boston, and far below the offers reported to have 
been made him in Chicago and elsewhere, but his desire to have 
the collection remain in the Art Museum, where it now is, induced 
him to accept the amount of the subscriptions as they stood on 
March 1st. When the formal transfer was effected, an agreement 
was entered into by which Prof. Morse will remain as Curator of 
the collection for three years at a salary. He will also have the 
privilege of selling the duplicates in the collection, the exchanges 
to go into the collection. 
- • ■ • . * * * 

In the March issue of The Art Amateur, in Editor Marks' Note 
Book department, I find the following just tribute to one of the 
most honorable of our American auctioneers, Mr. William B. 
Norman : 

There are so many disagreeable things I feel called upon to say in 
these columns, from time to time, about the seamy side of the auction 
business, that it is a genuine pleasure to record an incident just come 
to my knowledge, shpwing that in some art auction rooms, at least, the 
public may feel sure of fair treatment. At the sale, at the Fifth 
Avenue Auction Rooms, to wind up the business of the late Mr. Wet- 
more, the proprietor, $750 was paid for a Henner by Mr. R. G. Dun, 
which he afterward had reason to believe was not genuine. He com- 
plained to Mr. Norman, the auctioneer, who told him that the paint- 
ing was one of a lot upon which Mr. Wetmore had advanced money, 
and its genuineness had not been doubted. If, however, Mr. Dun 
could get any expert to say that it was not by Henner, the purchase 
money would be refunded. Mr. Adolph Kohn furnished such a cer- 
tificate^ and a check for the full amount was sent to Mr. Dun. That 
gentleman, satisfied that the picture had been sold by Mr. Norman in 
good faith, returned him $75 for his auctioneer's commission. The 
auctioneer politely sent the check back, saying that he could not take 
money that he believed he had not earned. 

* * # 

I have personally known Mr. Norman, in his capacity as auc- 
tioneer, for a number of years, and have had many dealings with 
him, and all I can say of this episode is that it is characteristic of 
its hero. Perhaps the auction business in New York might be 
more estimable in public opinion if every man in it had the cour- 
age and the unselfishness to announce, as I have heard Mr. Nor- 
man do from the rostrum, his personal willingness to guarantee 
what he sold or to reimburse the buyer for representations which 
he made simply upon the authority of others, in the catalogue. 

* * * 

The Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company announces that it 
has acquired by purchase the entire plant, assets, business and 
good will of the Tiffany Glass Company, and will continue the 
business of the company and fulfil all orders and contracts held by 
them without interruption or inconvenience. The Tiffany Glass 
and Decorating Company has a full paid capital of $400,000. All 
of the directors of the Tiffany Glass Company are directors of the 
new company. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, president and art director of 
the old company, is president and art director of the new com- 



pany. Mr. Pnngle Mitchell, vice-president and manager of the 
old company, is vice-president and manager of the new com- 
pany. The number of directors has been changed from five to 
eight. Mr. C. T. Cook, of Tiffany & Co., Union Square ; Mr. Henry 
W. De Forest, of De Forest & Weeks, 120 Broadway, and George 
Holmes are added to the former board, making the present board 
comprise : Louis C. Tiffany, C. T. Cook, Henry W. De Forest, Geo. 
Holmes, Pringle Mitchell, John C. Piatt, John Du Fais, Von Beck 
Canfield. 

* * * 

At the Durand-Ruel Galleries there has been recently received 
from Paris a very important Troyon, which is generally considered 
one of the best pictures of the master, if not, indeed, the finest 
picture from his hand that exists. In no other picture that I can 
recall has Troyon succeeded in getting that blond and luminous 
atmosphere, which makes it look like a Cuyp, in the resplendent 
degree of this work. All the cattle are surrounded by sunlight; 
there is nothing hard nor commonplace in this painting, and the 
effect is perfectly wonderful. The scene is in Normandy, on the 
Lower Seine. Some half a dozen cattle have just come off a ferry- 
boat, and the morning sun is rising through the clouds and light- 
ing the beautiful landscape. The canvas is full of the crisp, fresh 
air of dawn, the refreshing humidity of the river and the perfume 
of turf wet with dew. 

* * * 

Mrs. Sophia C. Page, widow of William Page, artist, died re- 
cently at her country seat, near Tottenville, S. I., of pneumonia, in 
the sixty-fifth year of her age, leaving four sons and a daughter. 
Mrs. Page was a daughter of Henry Stevens, the farmer and noted 
antiquarian of Barnet, Vt., whose library and historical collection 
now form the basis of the Vermont Historical Society, and a sister 
of the late Henry Stevens, the distinguished bibliographer of Lon- 
don, and of B. F. Stevens, the United States Government Dispatch 
Agent at London, and of Simon Stevens, a lawyer in this city. 
For some time, in the fifties, Mrs. Page was a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune from Paris and Rome under the name of " An 
American Woman Abroad." Mrs. Page had done also much liter- 
ary and artistic work for other newspapers and for magazines. 

Another of those small but important collections of pictures, 
exclusively made up of gems, for which French collectorship is 
distinguished, is to be sold at the Sedelmeyer Gallery in Paris, on 
the afternoon of the 25th of this month. The collection is that of 
M. John Saulnier, of Bordeaux, and catalogues may be consulted 
in this country at M. Knoedler & Co.'s New York, and the Art In- 
stitute in Chicago. The entire Saulnier collection consists of 
twelve pictures. Of these, four are masterpieces by Corot ; two 
remarkably powerful examples of Courbet ; a Coast Scene of capi- 
tal quality by Daubigny ; a masterpiece by Delacroix, his grand, 
" Christ Sleeping in the Boat During the Storm ;" another master- 
piece by Jongkind ; a picture by Millet called " The Bather," 
which is famous among amateurs, and which represents a young 
goose-girl bathing in a brook while she watches her flock ; a large 
and noble Rousseau, " A Scene in the Forest of Fontainebleau," 
and a portrait by Tassaert. 

* * * 

One of the most characteristic and remarkable collections of 
this country is that of Mr. James F. Drummond, who is a member 
of the great paint and artistic supply house of F. W. Devoe & Co., 
of this city. It presents two special characteristics to the critical 
investigator. One is that, in spite of its infinite variety of sub- 
jects, it is entirely homogeneous in character — that is to say, each 
piece in it seems to belong where it is, whether it be of oriental or 
native origin, whether it came from the Europe of the past or the 
Asia of the present. The other is the exquisitely just taste of the 
owner, a true amateur, who in the heart of New York has made 
his home a museum which is destined to have a place in history. 
With nothing else to do but collect, I verily believe Mr. Drum- 
mond would have become the Spitzer of America, for he has a 
spirit of love for the beautiful and the curious more capacious, . 
and a sympathy more liberal in its scope, than those of any collector 
among us whom I have the pleasure and the honor to know. 

* * * 

The very home which Mr. Drummond has provided for his col- 
lection is a historical relic in itself. It is situated in a section 
of the city which was of the height of fashion half a century or 
so ago, and which still preserves among its residents members of 
our old families who live in quiet and unostentatious luxury in the 
houses of their fathers. The Drummond house is the old Edwin 
Forrest mansion, made ffamous in the divorce trial which 
separated the turgid tragedian and his beautiful wife. In 
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it the actor and his wife dwelt for several years, holding 
receptions at which William Cullen Bryant, N. P. Willis, Parke 
Godwin, the Rev. Dr. Dewey and other notables were frequent 
guests, and here occurred, nearly half a century ago, that myste- 
rious quarrel of which no one has ever been able to discover the 
real cause, which ended in the famous Forrest divorce suit 
that first made the fame of the late Charles O'Conor. The old 
house stands now practically unchanged in structure, as it did 
when Edwin Forrest used to refer to it as the " happy home." It 
is a wide-fronted dwelling of brick, trimmed with brown stone, of 
two stories and basement, with a mansard roof that is really a 
third story. The entrance is by a broad stone staircase, set near 
centre of the front. Forrest bought the property away back in 
the forties, and he owned the two houses adjoining it on the east. 
It had a big garden in the rear, which is still there, fenced about 
with ornamental walls of wood, decked nowadays with a profusion 
of trailing vines and greenery. The tradition is that the actor 
bought the place of a wealthy Englishman, who built it sixty or 
seventy years ago as the exact counterpart of the English home 
of his wife. This Englishman was named Cogghill, and he built 
it because Mrs. Cogghill was seized with homesickness and a long- 
ing to return to her old home in Leeds. He said that he would 
erect a house identical with the English house, and carried this 
promise into effect, like the devoted husband that he was. Since 
the house came into Mr. Drummond's possession he has made 
some remarkably original additions to it, and by the recent pur- 
chase of the adjoining house and the connection of the two he has 
created a palace that has no superior for splendid space and genial 
comfort on Fifth avenue. 

* * » 

Here he has assembled a museum to take the breath of the 
ordinary observer away. The place is a storehouse literally over- 
flowing with unique riches. The interior is so full of beautiful 
things that the overflow of them has swept out and filled up the 
broad rear extension that was merely a comfortable piazza in the 
tragedian's day. The old merchant has built an upper story over 
the piazza, and that, too, is a spot made unique with odd and in- 
teresting and costly treasures from all climes. Every inch of wall 
in the house is covered with art ornaments, and the staircase 
itself is decked with paintings, rugs and other trimmings. This is the 
same old-fashioned spiral staircase that was so frequently referred 
to by witnesses in the famous divorce trial, but the spacious hallway 
from which its ascent commences is ennobled in color by win- 
dows of stained glass and filled with antique furnishings unknown 
to Forrest's most ambitious social dreams. 

The central feature of Mr. Drummond's collection is his ivories. 
This collection is mainly exhibited in the great drawing-room in 
cabinets of Louis XV's time. They are crammed full. There are 
over a thousand specimens of Japanese carvings. A fortune was 
expended on these things alone. A feature that adds interest to 
the exhibit is a complete collection of the tools used by the carv- 
ers. There are saws and files and knives of all sizes and queer 
shapes, of the most delicate construction. There are also illus- 
trated books showing how the carvers worked. The text is in Jap- 
anese. Mr. Drummond sent to Japan to secure these to round 
out his collection of ivories. The tools are in a drawer of a 
French table centuries old, and in an adjoining drawer is a great 
heap of specimens of inro, or medicine boxes, with the accom- 
panying netsuke or box holders. There are several hundreds of 
them. Round about are some of the choicest specimens of Jap- 
anese shrines, finished in gold lacquer; exquisite examples of 
lacquer work, and teak carvings are spread on the mantels and 
tables and the tops of cabinets. There are rare old bronzes and 
queer andirons and costly porcelains, such as the collectors go 
into ecstacies over. An odd ornament of one corner is a great 
junk of teak wood made for the first exhibition in PBris. In other 
nooks there are treasures of dark Copenhagen terra-cotta and 
Italian and German carvings. Richly embroidered chairs from 
the castle at Fontainebleau are grouped around the open fireplace, 
and a beautiful table near the mantle is a facsimile of the gold- 
inlaid toilet table that was once used by Marie Antoinette. The 
north wall of the reception parlor is crowded with old miniatures. 
Barye and antique bronzes are displayed on each side, and there 
are some fine Russian bronzes set on quartz. The quartz repre- 
sents broken cakes of ice. 

* * * 

On the eastern wall are two photographs in oval silver frames. 
They are portraits of Mr. Forrest and his wife. The actor's face 
has an amiable expression not found in other photographs, which 
reproduce the stern look habitual with him. Mr. Drummond 



passed years in patient search before he secured the photograph 
of Mrs. Forrest. It represents her in her youth, when her beauty 
of face was famous. 

* * * 

A tall cabinet near by is crowded with rich specimens of bisque 
and China bric-a-brac, and contains also a score of beautiful 
Japanese crystal balls. A superb specimen stands upon a table 
near the cabinet. To heighten the iridescent beauty of these 
flawless gems a specimen of the crystal in the rough has been 
placed among them. Timepieces of bygone generations, including 
both clocks and watches, are hung on the southern wall over a 
satin-lined case filled with lotos leaf carvings in ivory. From one 
of the Japanese shrines hangs a large Chinese nest of balls, with 
fourteen hollow balls in perfect condition. Each is carved with a 
different design. The balls are cut from a section of solid ivory. 
The artisan first bores to the centre of the solid globe, carves the 
surface, cutting circles about three quarters of an inch in diameter 
at regular intervals, and with a keen and curious knife carves until 
he has made a thin and perfect shell, leaving a smaller solid ball 
within. The surface of this is cut away in turn, and carved in the 
same laborious manner, and the work is continued until the cen- 
tral solid ball of ivory is reached. It requires months of patient 
toil to complete the nest. One slip of the knife would spoil it for 
the collector, but this one is not spoiled. In the porch and the 
garden beyond, among the plants and flowers, are great vases, an- 
tique urns, armor, lanterns, lamps, panels, wood carvings and rare 
rugs. The first thing that attracts the eye on the porch is the 
hanging lamps. Old English and Venetian and Chinese lamps are 
there to delight the antiquarian. At night these lamps may be 
made to light up two great panels of bronze decorated with alle- 
gorical figures indicating hospitality. This is the porch where 
Forrest used to sit on summer evenings, chatting about play acting 
and sipping the delicious mint juleps that his wife brewed for him 
and his friends. Mint juleps were just beginning to be appreciated 
fully in those days, and Forrest was fond of them. Mrs. Forrest 
was thought to have reduced the mixing of them to a fine art. 
From the ceiling of the porch swings a curious East Indian chair 
that was once the possession of an Indian prince. It is supported 
by chains which are valuable specimens of the ancient Indian 
carvings of brass. The seat of the chair is finely carved. 

* * * 

The noteworthy feature of the dining-room, with its wealth of 
paintings and bric-a-brac and the antique sideboard, is a lofty cab- 
inet containing a complete china dinner service which Louis Phil- 
ippe once used at the Tuileries. It bears the royal crest. Old 
Dutch silver in great profusion is spread on the other shelves of 
this cabinet. Old silver fills other cabinets in the hallway outside. 
Old paintings and antique swords and ancient armor cover the 
walls of the spiral stairway from floor to ceiling, so that there is 
no more room to spare. Books are stored on the next floor, where 
Forrest had his Shakespeare library, and the top story, where the 
tragedian had his theatrical wardrobe and his dressing rooms, has 
become a bachelor's den and library, where the owner s son passes 
his leisure hours. Dr. I. W. Drummond inherits the parental taste 
for collecting. His hobbies are old books, minerals, animal skins, 
rugs, antique cabinets, watches and ivories. On the walls hang 
Japanese swords, and there are many boxes of sword handles, 
guards, and ornaments of bronze, silver and gold, exquisitely lac- 
quered. On the mantel and cabinets are many choice specimens 
of quartz, several with water imprisoned within the quartz forma- 
tion. When these geodes are held to the light the water is seen 
trembling in the cavity. Geodes are found in the cavities of 
ancient rocks, and nobody except a geologist can tell their age. 
Dr. Drummond has one specimen secured in Uruguay that Mr. 
Tiffany has pronounced to be the finest of its kind in the country. 

* * * 

A chief charm of the entourage of the Drummond collection is 
that it is invested with an atmosphere of genial and unaffected 
hospitality, thanks to which the visitor, while really in a magnifi- 
cent museum, experiences none of the sensation of perfunctory 
investigation. He sees as much as he can of everything before he 
goes, but he has none of the weariness of the mere sightseer to 
carry away with him. When he comes out into the quiet street, 
with a roaring elevated road at one end and a clanking freight 
road at the other, there travels with him the aroma of a cigar 
smoked on the porch, and the memory of a host with a brief white 
beard, and the face of a general of the Empire. All the rest is 
wonder that one man could bury himself among such a wealth of 
beautiful objects, and still be in his daily life one of our busiest and 
most active citizens. 
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Arthur Dawson, the well-known etcher, of Chicago, for many 
years a resident of London, and co-laborer with some of the best 
etchers of our day in that city and in Paris, has just completed a 
portrait of Columbus which interprets the original painting with 
fidelity, and is in itself a work of exceeding strength. The plate is 
full of inventor etcher's methods, is noticeable for depth of tonal 
values and the reproduction of the rich' velvety texture of the cos- 
tume which the great discoverer is portrayed as wearing in the 
painting. Mr. Dawson congratulates himself that he has received 
from the owner of the painting the commission to etch this pic- 
ture which he considers one of the most authentic and worthy of 
those now in existence. 

* * * 

The original painting forms part of the collection of Mr. Charles 
F. Gunther, of .Chicago. It was purchased through the well known 
Stevens' house, of London, from its owner, Mr. Cribb. It is that 
which was selected by Washington Irving, after a thorough search, 
such as few men have had the patience or the opportunity to 
make, and was used as the basis of the frontispiece of the English 
edition of his " History of Columbus." In his preface Mr. Irving 
wrote : " The portrait of Columbus prefaced to the present volume, 
is from a beautiful picture painted by Sir Anthony Moro for Mar- 
garet, Governess of the Netherlands. It was brought to this 
country about the year 1 590 and has been in possession of one 
family until very recently, when it was purchased by Mr. Cribb, of 
King street, Covent Garden, London. The characteristics of the 
mind and features of Columbus are so forcibly depicted in this 
picture that no doubt can remain but that it is a true and perfect 
resemblance of the great navigator." 

While Moro, or More, or Moore, as the name is variously spelled, 
was not born until 1512, six years after the death of Columbus, the 
portrait in question seems to bear evidences of having been painted 
under circumstances which go to prove its likeness to Columbus. 
The etcher is inclined to believe that the artist had the use of 
miniatures which are known to have been in existence or followed 
descriptions of those who knew the man himself. Moro, who was 
court painter to the King of Spain, and a man of great ability in his 
profession, has here given us something equal to the works which 
he is on record as having painted before the living model. Mr. 
Dawson is authority for the statement that that the only portrait 
in existence which would ever convey to the beholder the idea that 
Columbus was a sailor is- this very painting. The frame which 
surrounds the original, and which is a unique piece of .carving is 
thought to be contemporaneous with the picture. At the top it 
bears the arms of Columbus and other emblazonry. The etcher 
has made this old piece of woodwork serve as the margin of the 
plate giving it a character quite in keeping with the striking 

original. A portrait head of Moro is the remarque. 

* * * 

Once upon a time our dealers in rare books and cognate wares 
were supposed to represent the * bitterest oppositions of trade 
hostility possible just inside the laws of criminal libel. With the 
usual few exceptions, each bookseller was, more or less, and gen- 
erally more, credibly reported as a blackener of the character of 
everybody else in the trade. If this sort of thing had occurred 
among dealers in junk or rags it would not have amounted to 
anything. But it happened in a trade that dealt in a sort of in- 
tertwined way with a comparatively limited class of patrons of an 
intellectual order. Each bookseller's customers dealt with other 
booksellers, too, so that the stories one envious dealer told about 
the other were fully reported throughout the trade. We never 
heard of any lawsuits out of the matter, probably because each 
man concerned was equally tarred with the same stick. But for a 
cheerfully edifying and eminently convincing illustration of the 
fact that dog will eat dog if both are hungry for the same chunk 
of garbage, nothing more conclusive could have been found under 
the sun than the Cain and Abel like fraternal amity which pre- 
vailed among certain gentry engaged in the same trade in this 
city. 

* * * 

Nowadays, however, this acutely touching condition of com- 
mercial comity, with a knife in the leg of its boot, seems to have 
been transferred from the traders in books to the traders in pier 
tures. The same sharp competition which set in in the book- 
trade some years ago has declared itself in the picture trade since, 
and the same tactics of abuse and indiscriminate accusation pre- 
vail. If you were to believe most of the dealers in pictures in this 
city, most of the other dealers are a compromise between confi- 
dence men and manufacturers of counterfeit goods. The out-of- 
town collector who arrives in New York in search of additions to 
his gallery is likely to commence his experience in one shop with 



a general warning against all the other shops in town. • It reminds 
me of a famous passage in Dickens' " Old Curiosity Shop," when 
Mr. Thomas Codlin, the Punch and Judy tout, recommends his 
disinterestedness and general reliability of conscientiousness to 
Little Nell. "I'm your friend," says honest Mr. Codlin. "Per- 
haps you haven't thought so, but its me that's your friend — not 
him. . . . For all his having a kind of way with him that you'd be 
very apt to like, I'm the real open-hearted man. I mayn't look 
it, but I am, indeed. . . . Codlin's the friend, remember— not 
Short." So in the picture trade nowadays. With some very few 
gratifying exceptions, it is a case, if the trade is to be believed, of 
" Codlin's your friend — not Short." 



THE NEWPORT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



''THE Newport Historical Society announces that its rooms on 
■*■■ Touro street, are open daily to visitors from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
The Society holds its regular meetings on the third Tuesday in 
each month, at 8 o'clock p. M. The Directors include : Presi- 
dent, Henry E. Turner, M. D. ; First Vice-President, John Cong- 
don ; Second Vice-President, George Gordon King; Recording 
Secretary, Horatio B. Wood ; Corresponding Secretary, William 
P. Sheffield, Jr. ; Treasurer, Daniel B. Fearing ; Librarian, R. Ham- 
mett Tilley ; Curator of Medals and Coins, Edwin P. Robinson. 

The building now owned and occupied .by this Society was 
erected in 1729, by the Seventh Day Baptist Church of Newport, 
purchased and restored by the Historical Society in 1884, and re- 
moved from Barney street to its present location in November, 
1887. The Seventh Day or Sabbatarian Society was organized in 
1671, being the first of that denomination in America. From 1839 
until 1875, the building was occupied by various denominations. 
The original square pews (of which there were fourteen on the 
first floor) were removed in 1840 and the modern slips introduced. 
The pulpit and sounding-board, the pulpit stairs, galleries, piers 
and paneling remain as originally built. The tablets on the wall 
were presented to the church by John Tanner and others in 1773. 
There is a tradition that when the British took possession of 
Newport in 1776, and desecrated all the places of worship except 
Old Trinity and this church, by using them for riding schools and 
hospitals, this edifice was saved and guarded through respect for 
the decalogue found on the wall back of the pulpit. The clock, 
still in good order, was made about 1731, by William Claggett, a 
Newport clock maker. The bow-window on the front of the 
building, was taken from the Dr. Johnson house on Thames street. 
This window was formerly in the house of Charles Feke, Apothe- 
cary; built in 1794, on Washington square. 

The Society is actively engaged in collecting for use, such 
materials as will serve to illustrate the general and local history of 
Newport, the State of Rhode Island, and also the history of the 
United States. -In this work the co-operation of all who may 
read this notice issolicited. The Society desires to receive contri- 
butions of books, manuscripts and newspapers for its library, and 
relics and curiosities, for the museum. Donations and special de- 
posits will be gratefully received and promptly acknowledged. 

All interested in the preservation of the old building, and in the 
collection of whatever may elucidate the history of Newport, are 
invited to become: members. Life membership, (exempt from all 
assessment and tax) is $50.00 and the annual dues, $2.00. All 
money received on account of life membership is added to the 
permament fund, the interest only of which can be used for the 
general expenses of the Society. Donations, of any amount, for 
this fund, will be gratefully received and acknowledged if sent to 
the treasurer, or left with the librarian. Visitors who may wish to 
contribute towards the expenses, are invited to place their donation 
in the contribution box, made of a piece of timber taken from the 
oldest house now standing in Rhode Island, built in 1639, by 
Henry Bull, one of the founders of Newport, and Governor of the 
Colony in 1685 and 1690. The following list has been prepared of 
donations solicited by the Society. 

ftooKS. — All books of whatsoever character, published in Newport. 

All books relating to the history, biography, genealogy, the de- 
velopment, the characteristics, the manufactures, the ' commerce and 
the agriculture of the cities and towns of Rhode Island. 

All publications of the several historical, biographical and genea- 
logical societies of the United States and Canada. 

All publications of the State of Rhode Island, and of the several 
cities and towns of the State. 

All publications of the United States bearing upon the history or 
development of the country. 

All other publications which relate to American history— with a 
view of making our library comprehensive on all questions' relating 
to the history of this country.] 



